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Introduction: Using Research Findings to Guide Practice 



Developmental education is a key part of the college experience of a great number of community 
college students. Nationwide, about 60 percent of recent high school graduates who enter 
postsecondary education through community college take at least one remedial course (Bailey, 
Leinbach, & Jenkins, 2005). Yet, despite the prevalence of students who take developmental 
courses at community colleges, there is surprisingly little definitive research evidence on what 
makes for effective developmental education practice. 

Many studies of community college developmental education (or “remedial” education; we use 
these terms interchangeably) are based on programs and students at single institutions. These 
studies often do not make use of carefully selected comparison groups, and they typically do not 
track individuals long enough to find out whether students are eventually able to earn degrees or 
transfer to baccalaureate programs (see Levin & Calcagno, 2007). 

Studies that make it possible to claim that a particular practice is causally related to an outcome 
(as opposed to being merely correlated with an outcome) generally require that students be 
randomly assigned to treatment or control groups and that they be followed over an extended 
period of time. Such studies are generally expensive and time-consuming to carry out. 

An MDRC study on learning communities, conducted as part of its Opening Doors project, is an 
example of experimental research. In that study, first semester developmental education students 
at Kingsborough Community College in New York were randomly assigned to either learning 
communities (the “treatment” group) or to a control group. The students were then tracked 
through their second semester. Results indicate that the students in learning communities had a 
statistically higher grade point average than did those in the control group (Bloom & Sommo, 
2005). MDRC continues to track the students to examine the effect of learning communities on 
longer-term measures of educational success. 

Experimental studies such as this one provide compelling evidence about the relationship 
between a given set of practices and resulting student outcomes. Yet even the findings of 
experimental research must be considered with some caution. The findings of all studies, 
including experiments, pertain to the particular interventions evaluated and the conditions under 
which they were implemented. The same outcomes may not be obtained when similar 
interventions are implemented under different circumstances. 

Despite these qualifications, however, there is a growing body of literature that is useful in 
identifying developmental education practices that appear promising. While these studies often 
do not make use of rigorous methods, they typically do tap into the accumulated experience of 
educators who work with developmental students on a daily basis. For example, the 
Massachusetts Community College Executive Office (2006) recently released a report on 
effective practices in developmental mathematics that was based on collaboration with 
developmental educators from colleges throughout the state. And, indeed, the National Center 
for Developmental Education has been investigating effective developmental practices for more 
than 15 years. It has produced a wealth of information based on evaluations, case studies, and 
surveys (see, for example, Boylan, 2002). 
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The document presented here provides a summary of key findings from the literature on effective 
developmental education practice. It is designed to promote discussion among community 
college educators and state agency staff in Connecticut as they consider how to improve 
outcomes for their many students who are academically unprepared to succeed in college. 

One common theme in this literature is that no single set of practices will be effective with every 
student. There is a broad consensus in the literature — which is shared by the researchers at 
CCRC — that educators ought to take a holistic approach to developmental education. Instead of 
focusing on a narrow set of interventions, community colleges should employ a range of 
instructional strategies and support services, and they should ensure that all relevant instructional 
services and student supports are well-integrated with one another. The strategies and services 
that are developed should take account of the educational backgrounds of poorly prepared 
students, their expectations for higher education, and the demands of their lives outside school. 
Of course, the selection of specific approaches must be determined in conjunction with an 
analysis of the institutional capacity to support them, which depends on such considerations as 
the strength of existing student services, priorities of college leadership, organizational climate, 
and available funding. 

We hope that the practices described in this document encourage community college educators 
in Connecticut to reflect on how they currently approach developmental education and discuss 
ways they might strengthen program outcomes. In the tables that follow, descriptions of 
promising practices are grouped into these categories: 

(1) program management and organization; 

(2) assessment, instruction, and curriculum; 

(3) student supports; 

(4) faculty; and 

(5) public policy. 

The tables indicate sources in the literature where more information on particular strategies can 
be found. 

Any assessment of practices should be done in concert with an analysis of data on program 
performance and student success. We conclude this guide by describing a process whereby 
faculty and student support staff can use data on student outcomes to identify barriers to and 
opportunities for program improvement. 
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Promising Developmental Education Practices 
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Conclusion: The Importance of Continuous Evaluation and Improvement 



The literature reviewed in the tables above is useful in facilitating discussion, but it does not 
provide conclusive guidance on what developmental education practices are most effective in all 
circumstances. It is ultimately up to the educators at each community college to determine what 
practices work best at their institutions. In this sense, educators who are serious about improving 
outcomes for developmental students become applied researchers themselves as they begin to 
evaluate and enhance their own programs. 

Colleges would do well to consider their policies from a holistic perspective. Doing so would 
help ensure that all aspects of their programs and services are well aligned to support student 
success (see Jenkins, 2006). A holistic perspective would also help to ensure that all of the 
diverse needs of students are adequately met (see, for example, Gabriner et ah, 2007). 

Colleges could better understand the characteristics of students who take developmental 
coursework by comparing those who take such courses with all those whom placement tests 
indicate need it. Colleges should then track their students’ progress through developmental 
courses to see whether they successfully advance from one level to the next and, ultimately, take 
and pass college-level English and math on the way to earning college credentials. 

Faculty should come together after each term to examine the short- and long-term outcomes of 
their programs and to discuss ways to improve them. Ideally, course performance should be 
broken down by instructor, so that the faculty can learn from colleagues whose students are more 
successful in advancing to college-level work. Because the literature suggests that supports such 
as advising and counseling are important to student success, faculty should also meet regularly 
with student services staff to discuss ways that they can work together to improve student 
achievement. 

Faculty and staff should also work together with the institutional research staff to evaluate the 
effectiveness of program modifications and new program interventions. Wherever possible, such 
evaluations should include a comparison between students who participated in the intervention 
and similar students who did not. In some cases, it might be possible to compare students 
receiving an intervention in pilot sections with students in the same term who do not participate. 
In other cases, it may be necessary to compare students with similar cohorts of students in 
previous terms. In making such comparisons, colleges should consider the ways in which 
students in the treatment and comparison groups differ and how such differences might affect the 
outcomes of the evaluation (see, for example, Attewell, Favin, Domina, & Fevey, 2006; Fevin & 
Calcagno, 2007; Gabriner et ah, 2007; Grubb, 2001; Perin, 2006; Roueche & Roueche, 1999). 

The literature reviewed in this document makes it clear that no single set of practices will be 
effective for every college and its students. Research suggests that colleges will be more 
successful in improving outcomes for developmental students not by adopting the latest “best 
practice,” but by adopting a continuous improvement process that involves regularly monitoring 
the progress of students, trying different approaches to help students overcome identified barriers 
to success, evaluating the success of such interventions, and making further adjustments based 
on these results. 
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